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MEMORANDA 


In a recent survey of American education expounded 
for parents (Primer for Parents, Coward-McCann, New 
York 1944), there is a very reasonable analysis of the 
young student’s need of Latin in his school program. 
The book is by the headmaster of Brooks School, North 
Andover, Dr. Frank D. Ashburn, who recommends on 
historical grrounds a liberal training with civic emphasis 
and a vocational factor that must be thorough. 


At Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, the prep- 
aration and study of Latin “Libelli” constitute an in- 
teresting part of each Monday’s work. Now these little 
lessons are offered for sale. A sample will suggest many 
uses to a Latin teacher. Sending a 1'A-cent stamp to 
Dr. Emory E. Cochran, Fort Hamilton High School, 
Shore Road and 83rd St., Brooklyn (g) will fetch the 
sample. 


Careful artillery direction and precision bombing from 
the air have kept losses of European art treasures at a 
minimum, according to the Commission for the Pro- 
tection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monu- 
ments. British churches have suffered most heavily, say 
quotations in The New York Times from Dr. Francis 
H. Taylor of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
some great collections of books and manuscripts in 
England are lost. Continental losses are mainly confined 
to looted private collections which can presumably be 
restored. 


The Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools program for November 24 and 25 in 
the Hotel New Yorker has been announced. Affiliated 
groups, one of which is the Classical Associatton of the 
Atlantic States, will convene at 10:30 in the morning 
of November 25. Speakers are to include President Har- 
old W. Dodds of Princeton University, the director of 
military training, Major General Walter L. Weible of 


the Army Service Forces, Principal Hugh H. Stewart of 
Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New York, and 
Francis J. Brown, director of the study of higher edu- 
cation for the House Committee on Education. 


The Classical Association will meet in Parlor G to 
hear three discussions of timely subjects. Professor E. 
Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College has selected the title 
“Must Everything Be Changed?” and her paper will be 
followed by “St. Augustine’s Use of the Classics” by 
Dr. John J. Gavigan of Villanova College. The final 
discussion will be by Mr. Charles E. Bacon of Boston, 
“A Publisher Looks at Post-War Latin.” 


Lectures and papers were mingled with workshop 
and panel discussions at the early Autumn classical 
meetings reported from several places. For instance, the 
Connecticut Section of the New England Association, 
after hearing three papers on classical and educational 
topics, engaged in discussions of Educational Trends 
under the direction of Rev. Arthur H. Heffernan, Su- 
perintendent of Education of the Hartford Dhiocese, 
and of the annual Latin contest under Mr. Herbert P. 
Arnold of Choate School. Latin for Living was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Sister Mary Sarah of St. Joseph 
College; Post War Education was treated by Goodwin 
B. Beach of Hartford; Democracy in the Greek State 
was the topic of Joseph P. Maguire of Boston College. 
The sessions were held at St. Thomas’s Seminary, 
Bloomfield. 


Tennessee teachers at Knoxville gave their entire pro- 
gram to a discussion of Latin in Education After the 
War. Pittsburgh teachers invited several pupils to join 
their roundtable planning of the annual Latin Week 
meetings and contests. Miss Ivy M. Weaver of Johns- 
town and Miss Esther M. Smith of Pittsburgh had 
prominent parts in these profitable discussions. Both 
meetings showed a hearty optimism about educational 
trends. 
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REVIEWS 


Roman Towns. Photographs and Text by ERNEstT 
Nasu. (iv) 202 pages, 138 plates, 3 figures, frontis- 
piece. J. J. Augustin, New York 1944 
This superb volume of excellent photographs in sepia 

is a most welcome publishing venture, coming at a time 

when the thoughts of many are turned to war-ravaged 

Italy, as we wonder how much of Rome’s cultural herit- 

age familiar to all in the excavated ruins of ancient 

towns has escaped complete or partial destruction by 
the high explosives of modern mechanized warfare We 
have read the press accounts of the ruination of large 
sections of excavated Pompeu and the reported destruc- 
tion of the museum there; we have seen press photos of 

American soldiers eating their K rations about the 

temples at Paestum in the Salerno campaigns and re- 

joiced that those famed Greek monuments were spared 
further injury. A book such as this takes on added and 
lasting value under present circumstances. 

This is not just the usual book of ‘views,’ though 
their pictorial value is high, combining the charm of 
Italian landscape with their inherent classical interest. 
The photographs are limited to a presentation of a cross- 
section of the architectural and topographical elements 
of the ancient town in Italy. They are taken entirely 
from the excavated portions of Rome, Ostia, Pompeu, 
Herculaneum, Paestum, Pozzuoli, Tivoli and Fiesole. 
The accompanying text and plans are likewise limited 
to the topic, serving only to introduce the photographs 
and explain their historical and topographical back- 
ground. 

This latter task is also well done. The text is brief, 
yet full enough, and accurate. References to the plates 
are placed handily in the margin. The bibliography is 
not extensive but ample enough for the purpose; the 
index is quite complete and thorough. 

The carefulness and accuracy of the text is evinced by 
the fact that only one minor misprint mars it (for / 
read /t on page 11, line 18); an inconsistency in spelling 
between cubicula in text (page 14 et passim) and 
cubicola (figures 2 and 3, pages 15-6); and on plate 
77b the figure 3 indicating the side entrance to the 
House of Diana at Ostia fails to appear on the plan. 
The statement on page 17 that “it was customary only 
for minor children and slaves to sit while eating” might 
well have been modified to include women, as numerous 
references in Latin literature testify. The description of 
the amphitheater as a “circular building” on page 37 is 
somewhat misleading; it is more properly referred to as 
“elliptical” on page 38. Some of Mr. Nash's many 
compound words are a bit startling to an eye more ac- 
customed to the use of hyphens, e.g. templeruins (page 
28) and beasthunting (page 38). 

But these are relatively minor matters. It is the ex- 
cellent, charming and artistic plates that comprise the 


book’s raison d’étre. Especially noteworthy are the 
tipped-in frontsipiece, an effective angle shot of the oft- 
photographed columns of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux in the Roman Forum against the background of 
the soft Italian sky, and the first eight plates arranged 
in contrasting pairs to show the familiar yet always 
startling likeness between four well-known New York 
structures and their ancient Graeco-Roman counterparts 
(the Doric facade of the Sub-Treasury Building opposite 
the Temple of Neptune at Paestum; the Library of 
Columbia University facing the Pantheon; the Wash- 
ington Square Arch and the Arch of Titus; the High- 
bridge Aqueduct over against the Aqua Claudia). 
Then follow photographs grouped topically: Walls and 
Gates (plates g-16); Streets, Squares and Bridges 
(plates 17-38); Dwellings (plates 39-82)—by far the 
largest section, grouped with several plans to illustrate 
the Graeco-Roman town house, country houses and 
apartment houses. Pompeii and Herculaneum naturally 
furnish most of the material for the first two of these 
categories; the excavations at Ostia chiefly illustrate the 
third. Next come Public Buildings (plates 83-101), sub- 
divided into Temples and Altars, Basilicas and Markets; 
then Commercial and Industrial Buildings (plates 
102-g), i.e. inns, warehouses, mills and bakeries; Public 
Health and Sanitation (plates 110-8), i.e. baths, both 
private and public, comfort stations, drains and sewers; 
Theaters and Amphitheaters (plates 119-28); and fin- 
ally Tombs (plates 129-38). 

These excellent photographs are presented on fine 
paper in a straightforward fashion with margins, not 
“bled.” Their beauty and solid worth will commend 
them to every lover of Roman Italy, to every student 
of Roman life who wishes to gain a greater insight into 
the actuality of life in ancient Italian towns. And, 
finally, the format of the book is such that unlike most 
large and cumbersome books of “views” it fits readily 
in the reader’s hand and can be shelved upright among 
books of average height. 

RayMonp T. OHL 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


Sulla lirica romanza delle origini, By Guo 
ERRANTE. 440 pages. S. F. Vanni, New York 1943 
The lyric poetry of modern literatures is the product 

of an almost continuous interaction between two tradi- 

tions, the Classical and the Non-Classical, or Romantic. 

The latter tradition has more or less consistently been 

traced back to the songs of the Provengal troubadours, 

but there has been little consensus among scholars who 
have sought to trace the tradition farther back into the 
obscurity of the Middle Ages. The present work may 
most conveniently be described as a discussion of several 
problems that arise in an effort to determine the source 
or origin of Provencal lyricism. It does not, therefore, 
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ssess a single ordination of argument, but may logic- 
ally be divided into three almost independent sections. 
The first (9-164) is devoted to critical refutation of 
theories of “folk-poetry.” The second section (163-359) 
discusses in general terms the sources of Provencal 
lyric. The third part (360-437) investigates the in- 
spiration of a single Provencal poet. Marcabru, who is, 
admittedly, an anomaly; and from this investigation it 
appears that he a to the tradition of what we con- 
sider most typical of the Provencal lyric only to the 
extent that he was misunderstood by his contemporaries 
and successors. 

The primacy of the Provengal among modern lyric 
literatures was more or less taken for granted until the 
nineteenth century, when a certain intellectual chauvin- 
ism, which tempted various scholars to claim historical 
precedence in one or another field for their own nations, 
became allied with an equally mystical and irrational 
urge to exalt the “common man” at the expense of the 
gentleman and the scholar, and thus produced a succes- 
sion of fanciful theories, each of which held that the 
modern lyric came into being by spontaneous genera- 
tion in the minds of an anonymous mass of “common 
men” living in the territory comprised within the 
boundaries of the nation to which the given theorist 
belonged. In the first part of his book, Errante abund- 
antly demonstrates the insubstantiality of these hypo- 
theses, and vigoroulsy sw’eps away the scholastic cob- 
webs. His criticism, mutatis mutandis, will apply with 
equal force to various theories of folk-origins in an- 
tiquity. 

With the elimination of the theories of popular 
origin, “the investigation into the origins of the Ro- 
mance lyric thus returns, after so long an excursus, 
directly to that poetry which miraculously burst into 
bloom in Provence at the beginning of the Twelfth 
Century, and of which the earliest extant texts are those 
of William IX [of Aquitaine] and of Marcabru” (165). 
Errante proceeds to discuss various attempts to identify 
the sources of the earliest Provencal lyrics. The direct 
influence of Ovid is rejected rightly because of great 
dissimilarities of form and spirit; that of Venantius 
Fortunatus because no direct filiation across the cen- 
turies that intervene between the sixth and the twelfth 
can be shown. The verses of the goliards seem too 
frankly pagan to have a direct connection with the 
lyrics of courtly love, and in Errante’s opinion there is 
no evidence that the goliardic tradition antedates the 


1This conclusion must be based on the assumption that the 
treatment of love is the important criterion; it would otherwise 
be difficult to overlook the conclusion of Boris I. Jarcho, Die 
Vorlaufer des Golias, Speculum 3 (1928) 577: “Die richtung 


der mittelalterlichen poesie, die man als goliarden- oder vagan- 
tendichtung bezeichnet, war in allen wesentlichsten punkten 
(ausser der liebeslyrik) bereits im IX. jahrhundert angedeutet.” 
On the fact that goliardic writers and troubadours were some- 
times identical, see William Powell Jones, The Pastourelle, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1931, 2256. 


tradition of the troubadours.! The theory that Provencal 
lyricism was derived from the Saracenic culture of 
Spain is likewise discarded, but somewhat perfunctorily, 
in what is the weakest part .of Errante’s discussion. 
This theory, which is perhaps most familiar to the gen- 
eral reader in the form given it by Christopher Daw- 
son,? places, for example, great emphasis on the presence 
in Provengal of such unusual lyrical forms as descorts 
in which successive lines are in different languages ac- 
cording to a fixed pattern. This argument Errante 
might well have refuted by pointing out that bilingual 
compositions more or less naturally and spontaneously 
suggest themselves to bilingual persons. There are, for 
example, goliardic verses in which German and Latin 
are used alternately,? but it is highly improbable that 
their author was imitating a Provencal descort. It is 
also significant that some of the very earliest Provengal 
verses known to us form the refrain to a poem in Latin.‘ 
The second and really vital argument for Saracenic 
origins lies in the troubadours’ mystic adoration of 
women, ‘domnei en cor gentil.’ Errante does show that 
some Arabic verses quoted in support of the theory are 
more overtly sensual than most Provencal compositions, 
but, since he fails to show an origin for the traditional 
courtly love,> this phase of the Orientalist’s argument 
really remains unanswered. 

In the final chapter of the second section, Errante, 
elaborating the magistral work of Meyer, makes a most 
important contribution by demonstrating that the 
patterns of verse and stanza normally employed by the 
troubadour poets are either copied from the accentual 
and rhymed verse of the mediaeval Latin liturgy or 
merely natural developments from such copies. 

The third part of the book discusses Marcabru, one 
of the earliest of Provencal poets. The portrait of Mar- 
cabru which emerges from Errante’s pages will seem al- 
most as unfamiliar to readers of the most elaborate 
recent study of the poet, Spanke’s Marcabrustudien, as 
to those who know him only through Ramon Guthrie’s 
brilliant and eloquent novel, Marcabrun (New York 
1926). From Errante’s analysis, Marcabru emerges, not 
as an embittered lover and mediaeval Archilochus, but 
as an almost pietistic figure, one whose principal in- 
spiration was the Bible and the mystical incoherencies 
of St. Bernard; one who condemned always the love of 
the flesh and exalted only the sexless Christian 
‘charitas.’ The exegesis is well developed, but its ve 
persuasiveness merely emphasizes the puzzle with which 


2The Romantic Tradition, The Criterion 11 (1932) 222-48= 
Christopher Dawson, Mediaeval Religion, London 1934, 121-54. 

3E.g. Carmina Burana, ed. J. A. Schmeller, Stuttgart, 1847, 
216, 275. 

Gulia Schmidt, Die dlteste Alba, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie 12 (1881) 333-41. 

5It may be possible to show that this erotic mysticism was 
primarily of clerico-religious origin. Brinkmann’s study of such 
poets as Baudri de Bourgeuil, which Errante discusses briefly 
(263-8), may well point the way to solution of the problem. 
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we are left. The whole essence of Provencal lyric poetry 
lies in the tradition of courtly love—a love which, 
deeply sensual in its real or affected negation of physical 
pleasure, inspired in the hearts and songs of men an 
extravagant and transcendental adoration of femininity. 
The full fervor of this mystic gynaeolatry appears cer- 
tainly no later than half a century after Marcabru in 
the songs of Jaufre Rudel, and thence by a sure pro- 
gression leads us to the ‘dolce stil nuovo’ and the eternal 
enigma of the Beatrice who led Dante to the throne of 
God. It is not clear whether Errante believes that this 
mysticism was present in the courtly love which Mar- 
cabru condemned, or whether it came into being with 
the “late troubadours” who “unconsciously transferred 
to a profane theme” the imagery of his pious lyrics. The 
most interesting question of Provengal literature is the 
origin of this conception of love, which contributed so 
largely to the Romanticism of the nineteenth century 
and yet seems to the contemporary mind unap- 
proachably remote and alien. Perhaps it is the answer 
to this question that Errante will give us in what seems 
to be a necessary continuation of his present work. 

The book is written in an Italian that is fluid without 
becoming verbose, and frequently attains the grace and 
eloquence that, although more frequent in Italian and 
French than in English or German, is all too seldom 
found in scholarly works. In details of typographical and 
editorial presentation, the book unfortunately leaves 
much to be desired.§ 

Revito P. OLIvER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Ruined Cities of Iraq. By Seton Lioyp. vi, 81 
pages, 27 figures, end-paper maps. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York; Humphrey Milford, Bom- 
bay (Second Edition) 1943 (Issued for the Iraq 
Government) $1.25 
This modest pamphlet contains brief descriptions of 

the ruins and something of the history of Old Baghdad, 

Babylon, Ctesiphon, Al ‘Ukhaidir, Samarra, Hatra, 

Nineveh, Khorsabad, Bavian and the Jerwan Aque- 

duct, and Ur, a sketch of Iraq’s history, a bibliography 

and a check-list of six Baghdad museums. The fore- 
word is by Yusuf Ghanima, Director General of Anti- 
quities: “The demand for guides to the principal 


6There are many typographical errors, ranging from mis- 
placed commas and transposed letters to a few deformations 
that may momentarily puzzle the reader. (The failure to em- 
ploy italics for foreign words in the Italian text sometimes 
takes the language seem unpleasantly hybrid, e.g. “per la 
stagione in cui il conflictus é situato, i débats sul merito . . .” 
There is an unfortunate inconsistency in method of citation: 
the place of publication is usually omitted, sometimes replaced 
by the publisher’s name, and sometimes strangely inserted be- 
tween the author’s name and the title. Although not a refer- 
ence work, the book is one which the reader will want often 
to consult after he has read it, and an index would be an ap- 
preciated convenience. 


ancient cities of Iraq has greatly increased with the 
advent of British troops .. .” and “. . . we have selected 
sites whose historical fame is sufficient to attract vis- 
itors with no specialized archaeological knowledge. . . .” 
The selection of sites is fair enough; Hatra and Al 
‘Ukhaidir convey to even the casual visitor the re- 
spectability of man’s antiquity while the amorphous 
decay of Babylon and Nineveh leaves little impression 
or none, but since every visitor who can visits Babylon 
it could not well have been left out. Mr. Lloyd’s text is 
interesting, and the illustrations, largely maps, plans 
and reconstructions, are helpful. American students will 
find it of little use, too brief and ill-assorted for text- 
book or guidebook. 

Mr. Lloyd’s text contains some road blocks which 
will halt some military wayfarers in their tracks. “The 
story of Medinet-as- Salam, the City of Peace, begins 
in the year A.D. 762” (page 1, line 1); nowhere there- 
after is there any reference to Medinet-as-Salam or to 
the City of Peace, and the advening troops are left to 
guess that it has some relation to Baghdad Old or New. 
“Mansur’s city was built on the plan of a Roman 
camp, and was completely circular” (1); either Mr. 
Lloyd or I must be ill-informed as to the traditional 
form of the Roman camp. Such terms as Abbasids, 
Omayyids, Barmecides, are scattered through the text 
like raisins in a cake; even a well-read troop might like 
its memory refreshed at their first, rather than at their 
last, appearances. . a marble tablet, now known 
as the Nebi Yunus tablet, important to epigraphists 
but of little use to them... .” (38); I flatter myself 
that I think I know what Mr. Lloyd means, but many 
a skeptic will quote this phrase in joyful instance of the 
specific gravity of antiquarians. Mr. Lloyd quotes with 
half-hearted approval (16) the Victorian traveler’s con- 
viction that the vault of Ctesiphon was closed by a 
curtain, perhaps of skins; I thought that this argument 
had been settled, long ago, by the famous silk carpet 
“sixty cubits in length and as many in breadth” (18), 
recorded as among the loot captured in Ctesiphon’s in- 
evitable sack. 

The model guidebook, of Iraq or any other area, re- 
mains to be written. I have an idea that perfection will 
be approached only through the disorderly union of a 
trained scholar and a newspaper reporter, the former to 
answer the latter’s questions, the latter to reduce the 
former's replies to words in common use. 

JOTHAM JOHNSON 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


A History of Rome to 565 A. D, By Arruur 
E. R. Boax. Third Edition. xii, 552 pages, 13 plates, 
12 maps. Macmillan, New York 1943 $4.50 
For over two decades numerous American students 

have acquired the rudiments of Roman history from 
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Boak. That this well-known textbook has now reached 
its third edition (at a time when publishers guard their 
risk Argus-eyed) is not only the measure of its popu- 
larity but also a tribute to the tireless front-line labors 
of a host of devoted scholars who, by unearthing a vast 
quantity of new material, papyrological, archaeological, 
epigraphic, and numismatic, and by marshalling, co- 
ordinating and re-assessing all the evidence, have pro- 
foundly altered our perspectives over the entire field of 
ancient history. “The completion of the monumental 
Cambridge Ancient History and the publication of the 
Economic Survey of Rome, to say nothing of less ex- 
tensive studies, have stimulated and in fact compelled 
students of Roman civilization to re-evaluate their 1n- 
terpretation of its character and significance” (v). 

While a comparison of the second edition (1929) 
with the present revision will show that in fact Pro- 
fessor Boak has not altered his understanding of the 
nature and meaning of Roman society, this streamlined 
volume is the product of extensive rewriting, expansion, 
and modification in detail. The text has been extended 
by about 80 pages, but the basic approach and plan 
remain unchanged, except for the addition of a separ- 
ate chapter (XXI) embracing the period of anarchy 
from 235-85 a.D. The greatest amount of rewriting and 
amplification will be found in his treatments of the 
early period to about 300 B.c., the Gracchan legislation, 
Claudius’ reign, the Flavian Dynasty, Trajan, and the 
events of the third century a.D. Throughout there is a 
striving for increased clarity of expression, smoother 
continuity of narrative, and greater freedom from error.! 
A commendable effort is made to avoid the use of the 
term “race” where it has no scientific validity. Compare, 
for example, “Racially and linguistically the Etruscans 
differed from both Italians and Hellenes” (2nd Edition, 
20) with “The Etruscans differed from all other peoples 
of Italy in language and culture (3rd_ Edition, 
22).2 In place of the earlier introduction on .“The 
Sources for the Study of Early Roman History” brief 
notes on the historical sources (unfortunately, without 
critical appraisal of credibility) have been prefixed to 
the successive periods of Roman history. There are sev- 
eral new maps, and some of the older ones have been 
corrected and enlarged. The bibliography of supple- 
mentary readings has been enriched with the most sig- 
nificant works in English published since the appear- 
ance of the last edition. 

This is not to say that Professor Boak’s History of 
Rome is without grave shortcomings. Professor Hyde's 
criticism of the first edition is still valid: ‘ . while 
authoritative and sound throughout, Dr. Boak’s work 


1Among the persistent errors that have survived the third 
edition is, for example, the use of Lanuvinm for Lavininm, the 
mythical city of Aeneas. 

2Yet elsewhere in the volume the term continues to be used 
loosely. 

3cw 16, 1923, 189. 


must be adjudged as dry and matter-of-fact...” If 
the profound truths of Roman history are not visible 
for the welter of detail, it is, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, because of the absence of a systematic phil- 
osophy of history. In compensation, Professor Boak, 
with mistaken “objectivity,” has absorbed the historical 
point of view of the ancient literary sources. Hence the 
preponderance of emphasis placed upon political and 
military history, and upon the careers of the leading 
historical figures,+ and the consequent incidental atten- 
tion paid to the dynamic socio-economic forces con- 
stantly at work, Hence also the tortured apologies for 
Roman aggression in Italy and the Hellenistic world, 
the idealization of Augustus and his * . policy of 
enlightened imperialism directed towards the welfare 
and not the spoliation of the subjects of Rome. . .” 
(275), 5 the concept of the “benevolent parternalism”’ of 
Trajan to describe that emperor's economic palliatives, 
his failure to understand the social revolutions of the 
first century B.c. and the third century a.p. inherent 
in the transitions from Republic to ‘Principate and 
from Principate to Dominate. In the end, the myriad 
facts of Roman history detailed by Professor Boak seem 
to have no laws or logic, but appear to be guided by 
the principle of contingency. It is no wonder, then, that 
he dismisses the crucial problem of the decay of ancient 
civilization by referring the reader to Rostovtzeff’s pessi- 
mistic and obscurantist treatment of the subject. 

It is not enough to say that Boak’s book avoids the 
subyectivism of Rostovtzeff. Only under the guidance 
of a competent teacher who is capable of properly 
orientating the student and of directing him to sound 
supplementary material in the economic and_ social 
spheres can Boak’s History of Rome become a useful 
medium for imparting a realistic and meaningful pic- 
ture of Roman society. 

Meyer REINHOLD 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke 
in the Greek Gospel Lectionary, By Bruce 
M. Merzcer. v, 1o1 pages. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 1944 (Studies in the Lectionary Text 
of the Greek New Testament, Volume II, Number 
3) $1.50 
This brochure consists of two chapters from the dis- 

sertation which Doctor Metzger presented to the 

Classics Department of Princeton University in 1942 

as a partial requirement for his degree. The author, 


4N.B. 171-2: “To some degree the social background of the 
struggle was obscured by the rise of outstanding champions 
in the rival parties whose personal ambitions and intrigues . . . 
occupied the forefront of the political stage.” 

5Yet in the case of the best known Roman province, Egypt, 
the ruthless exploitation of the imperial period is now common 
knowledge. See Boak’s own treatment of the subject, 366-8. 
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faced with what Dean Colwell calls “the bewildering 
extent of diversions in . . . textual quality” in the lec- 
tionaries, has wisely restricted himself to those _pert- 
copes from Luke which the Greek Catholic Church has 
appointed to be read on Saturdays and Sundays from 
the middle of September to the beginning of Lent. 
This has provided him with a total of 182 verses in the 
twenty Saturday lections and 199 verses in the nineteen 
Sunday selections. The text, which he uses as a stand- 
ard, was constituted on the basis of readings attested by 
a majority of the fourteen lectionary manuscripts he 
used in his study. 

In Part I, he proceeds to make a comparison between 
his text and the several major types of New Testament 
texts to discover the number of times the lectionary and 
non-lectionary texts agree, when both differ from the 
Textus Receptus. Then he checks two passages, selected 
at random, Luke VI, 1-10 and Luke VIII, 41-56, with 
the Neutral, the Western, the Caesarean and Byzantine 
texts in order to determine the degree of relationship 
between the lectionary and each of the others. Finally, 
he checked the four texts mentioned with the Textus 
Receptus of the two selected passages for all instances 
of variants in order that he might show not that his 
text of the lectionary agreed with a given manuscript in 
some instances where a variant was in question, but 
rather that it agreed with the manuscript in all or 
nearly all its variants, for in this way only could real 
dependence be argued. 

In Part II of his work, Metzger has made a com- 
posite collation of the Saturday and Sunday lessons 
from Luke, which contains the materials upon which 
the studies in Part I were based. To this are added two 
appendices: one on the non-lectionary support of the 
lectionary texts he studied, and the other on the 
Chester Beatty Papyrus I and the Lectionaries. 

This work, though its appeal to the general run of 
readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY may not be great, is well 
and scientifically done and deserves the attention of all 
who enjoy seeing a problem carefully worked out. No 
one could question the author's conclusion that the 
evidence, as presented by way of fourteen tables and 
much careful explanation and argumentation, indicates 
that the lectionary text he worked with was constituted 
from a New Testament which was predominantly 
Caesarean (pre-Caesarean) in character. On the ques- 
tion of the Byzantine coloring of the lectionary text, 
he further makes the convincing point that this was 
undoubtedly due to an attempt to get the Caesarean 
text more and more into conformity with the Byzantine 
text which was commonly used elsewhere in public ser- 
vices. However, by way of adverse criticism, I should 
like to register the following. The book is not printed 
but photo-planographed and the minute size of the in- 
dividual letters makes reading difficult for those ac- 
customed to normal type. Despite an apology in the 
Preface that the War Production Board is responsible 


for smaller margins and more lines per page than are 
customary in the Chicago Studies in the Lectionary 
Text, I counted nine places in the first 67 pages where 
a half page and, frequently, much more, of good white 
paper, which might have been devoted to making the 
photographic representation of the original script much 
larger or, at least to eliminating the features to which 
the author objects, was wasted. Furthermore, the tables 
of statistics have been inserted in a most unusual way, 
e.g. Table IV has been Lm in the middle of a sentence, 
so that one must turn from page 20 to page 24 to get 
complete sense. Apart from the printer and his little 
imps, it is annoying to have symbols for deletions and 
additions to the text used on page 25, while their ex- 
planation is postponed to page 71. It 1s likewise annoy- 
ing to have Greek printed without accents and breath- 
ings. Nor is it a help to one’s equanimity to read on 
page 17 “the last column of the Table indicates” where- 
as it is the fourth of the six columns which does the 
indicating. Finally, I can find no justification for the 
spelling ‘homeoteleuton’ (72) and Murray’s dictionary 
marks the spelling ‘complection’ as obsolete. In brief, 
then, I would suggest that such careful scholarship as 
Metzger exhibits in his study deserves much better 
treatment in its externalization. 
JoHN P. 

ST. MARY'S RECTORY, BOSTON 


Wheat Prices and Milling Costs in Classical 
Rome. By N. Jasny. Pages 137-70. Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University 1944 (Wheat 
Studies, Volume XX, No. 4) $1 
The author brings to the study of the prices of flour 

given in Pliny’s Natural History (18.89-g0) special 

knowledge of “milling techniques, flour grades, and 
milling costs,’ " gained during * ‘five years as a flour-mill 
manager, two years in a grain-export organization, and 
many more years spent on research pertaining to grain.” 

The result 1s a thoughtful monograph of interest and 

value to students of ancient economic history. 

The study falls into two parts. In the first of these 
the author 1s concerned to show that the evidence we 
now possess regarding the price of wheat in ancient 
Rome, Sicily, Egypt and Greece is not incompatible 
with a higher price for wheat in free markets in Rome 
than the 4 to 5 HS the modius usually assumed. This 
is a reversal of the usual approach to the problem which 
uses this material to determine the price and then at- 
tempts to show that the evidence of Pliny is not in- 
compatible with it. Modern parallels, he holds, indi- 
cate that a relatively higher price is to be expected in 
importing countries than in exporting ones, and even 
in an exporting country like Sicily the prices of 3 to 4 
HS the modius quoted by Cicero were fixed by the 
government and probably amounted to less than the 
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average price when seasonal variations have been taken 
into account. Those known from Egypt are admittedly 
low but represent domestic prices in interior markets; 
those from Greece, an importing country, indicate an 
average price of 6 HS the modius. The author does not 
refer to evidence from Asia Minor under Domitian 
which shows a regular price at Antioch of Pisidia, again 
in a domestic market where cost of transportation does 
not enter into the reckoning, of 8 to g asses (i.e. 2 HS) 
the modius (see TAPhA 55 [1924] 1ff.; Econ. Surv. 
Anc. Rome 4.879). Important factors affecting the price 
in importing countries were the costs of transportation 
and storage, and navigational risks. The author uses 
the list of freight rates preserved in the recently dis- 
covered fragments of Diocletian’s Edict (Jacopi, Mon. 
Ant. 38 [1939]; Graser, TAPhA 71 [1940] 162ff.) to 
show that Heichelheim’s computations are too high 
(Wirtsch. Schwankungen, 72f., g2f.; RE Suppbd 
6.859), even if costs were higher 1 in the ume of Pliny 
or in the Hellenistic period, since freight rates do not 
increase directly with the distance and wheat can be 
transported more easily than wine and oil. Yet cost of 
transportation did add considerably to the cost of grain 
in Rome, and so did the costs of storing, and, so the 
author holds, the large governmental holdings which 
reduced the volume of supplies for the free market 
patronized by the welltodo. He has however no specific 
costs to quote, and one might wonder if the govern- 
mental distributions did not also remove many buyers 
from the free market. What is certain is simply that 
regular prices in Rome at Pliny’s time must have been 
more than the 3 HS the modius to which they were 
reduced by special effort after Nero’s fire. 

In the second part the author makes his most im- 
portant contribution. He analyses the types of wheat 
used, ancient milling techniques, the probable grades 
and extraction rate of flour indicated by Pliny’s figures, 
and the probable cost of milling in terms of wheat, and 
comes to the conclusion that Pliny’s prices of flour 


correspond to prices of wheat as high as 8 HS the 


modius for triticum and almost 10 for siligo. The 
analysis reveals three previous sources of error. In the 
first place, Pliny’s price of 40 asses the modius for 
farina (whole-wheat meal) has been treated as if it 
applied to a flour free of bran (an error incorrectly 
attributed to Tenney Frank; see ESAR 5.144). Second, 
it has been assumed that the extraction rate for flour 
was low, when in fact Pliny’s measure of the capacities 
involved shows that it was higher than the modern rate 
(80% as against 70-75%). Third, milling costs were 
assumed to be high, whereas they amounted to 10% or 
less in terms of the wheat used, as against 5.6% in a 
modern mill (even primitive methods today can pro- 
vide the miller a living at 7%), and compensated for 
the inefficiency of primitive sources of power by the 
relative coarseness of the product. In general only the 
bran was sifted out and only one grade of flour was in 
regular use, but ‘Pliny’ s evidence makes clear that three 
grades were at times extracted and gives the measure to 
be expected of each from one modius of wheat. There 
could have been a ratio between wheat and flour prices 
somewhat lower than is usual today. 


The results of the study can only be considered pos- 
sible or approximate. The author has made a good case 
for the point that the wheat prices corresponding to 
Pliny’s flour prices are higher than we have supposed; 
it is less certain that actual prices were quite so high. 
Data from quite diverse periods have been used in com- 
puting the costs both of transportation and of milling 
and add uncertainty to the result. But the author has 
brought a welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
milling of grain and the production of flour in an- 
tiquity. I wish a miller and a baker would now analyse 
Pliny’s statement that one modius of similago makes 22 
Ibs. of bread and one modius of flos 16 lbs. and apply 
it to the prices of bread recorded at Ephesus (see ESAR 
4.870f.). 

T. Rosert BROUGHTON 
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This department is conducted by Professor Charles T. Murphy 
of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


PALAEOGRAPHY. TEXT CRITICISM 


HarMAN, Martian. Classical Elements in Early 
Printers’ Marks. Ancient classical thought, literature, 
and art clearly supplied the immediate or the ultimate 
sources for a large proportion of the printers’ marks of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Influence of ancient 
coins, gems, and texts, and of popular mediaeval works 
like the Physiologus, Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica, and 
the numerous “emblem books.” One plate. 


Oldfather Studies 60-72 (Spaeth) 


Perry, B. E. On the Manuscripts of the Philogelos. 
New light, since A. Eberhard’s edition (1869), on the 


text tradition of the late Greek jest-book Philogelos. 
The source of Eberhard’s A, an apograph copied by 
Minois Mynas, can be identified without question in two 
sections of Parisinus suppl. gr. 690, which contains also 
a valuable text of Aesop. Additional Mss not known to 
Eberhard can be added to his stemma without altering 
it essentially. 
Oldfather Studies 157-66 (Spaeth) 
TitcHENER, J. B. The A-Family in the Text Tradi- 
tion of the Anonymous Liber De Viris Illustribus. The 
A-family (2 codices only) is a fifteenth-century edition 
of three historical epitomes of legendary and Republican 
Roman history; the second of these epitomes is the 
anonymous De Viris Illustribus, which is preserved also 
in the more than 70 Mss of the B-family. For restora- 
tion of the common archetype, whose existence is un- 
— the highly edited A-family has very doubtful 
value. 


Oldfather Studies 184-9 (Spaeth) 
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